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to the British mission, with that promptness 
and humanity which every one who knows him 
will give him credit for, immediately applied 
to the proper authorities to have them found 
out; but so little interest did they take in 
the life or liberty of those foreigners, that 
they conld give no information about them. — 
At length he found tliirty of them con- 
fined in the dungeon of the fortress of VUle- 
giignon. On one occasion the whole of the 
oiiiccrs had been arrested, and shut up in the 
cells of the prisons in the different islands — 
A tier eight«cu or twenty days! incarceration, 
however, they were liberated, and never could 
learn why they had been confined ; but num- 
bers of inferior rank remained behind, till they 
were altogether foi^otten. Such was the case 
of these poor men. When they emerged trom 
these catacombs, they were in the most mise- 
rable state of destitution and disease, their 
bodies ulcerated with sores, and covered with 
vermin, and their skins so raw and tender from 
patresceueyand mortification, that when it was 
necessary to clothe them for the sake of de- 
cency, to enable them again to appear, they 
could not bear the- painful touch of any cover- 
ing. 

" They were a fine body of young men, and 
of good character. They had been called on 
to take the military oath, but they refused. — 
They affirmed they had come out as settlers ; 
if they were located as such, they had no 
objection to be enrolled as militia, learn mili- 
tary duty, and be ready to turn out to defend 
their own or any other part of the country 
invaded . but they persisted in refusing to take 
the oath tendered to them as mere soldiers, for 
unlimited service. For this offence they were 
represented as mutineers, and thrown at once 
into these dismal dungeons, where they had 
remained totally neglected, and must in a short 
time have perished in a state of putridity, had 
they not been relieved by the humane and 
timely interference of Mr. Aston. Two hun- 
dred and iifty were embarked in the Moro 
Ostle, on the 3d July, 1828, and sailed for 
IfcUnd. Tlie PhoBbc followed with 130 more. 
*'th the Highlander, and a Swedish ship, car- 
rying in all 1400 persons back to their native 
'"lid. It was industriously given out, that 
"'any of these persons had carried off plate and 
other valuables from the houses tlxey had plun- 
flt'red, and a search was made among their 
"oxes and tiunks. Nothing was found to jus- 
hfy the suspicion, and then it was said, that to 
{"■'('id detection they had cast all these valuables 
"•to the sea. 

About 400 were left behind, engaged in dif- 

terent employments. A body of them, to the 

•wouut of ii20 persons, forming 101 tamilies, 

*ere conveyed to Bahia, and located at Tapo- 

J"^ in the comarca of Ilheos, where they 

•onned a colony, directed by a commissioner 

"Ppouited to regulate their affairs. It was the 

"nly portion of tlie emigrants with whom good 

""a was observed ; and it appears from the 

Wl>ort of the Viscount Camamu, president of 

•'"e assembly of the province, that they were 

"werving of every care and attention. Several 

^no remained at Rio, I afterwards met and 

^nversed with. They were doing well ; and 

' whole, had they been properly encouraged, 

ould have done the same. Some men from 

aterford and Ijsmore were engaged in a 

Jj"^ in the rear of our residence, preparing 

*ks of granite for building, and by their 

^Uitry and good conduct were earning five 



patacs (about seven shillingt) a day, and mak- 
ing a comfortable independence. Another 
family, of the name of Cook, from the county 
of Tipperary, had been recommended to 
Messrs. Marsh and AVatson, who located them 
on a form in the Organ Mountains, where 1 
visited them with Mr.' Watson. The farm 
was in the depth of a forest, fourteCti or fifteen 
miles within the recesses of the m(nintain. — 
The way led through the wildest sOenery ; and 
on the bank of a river, in the centre of a fo- 
rest, we found these colonists. They had built 
a large and comfortable house, with a rustic 
portico, and thatched it very neatly with palm 
branches, whose regular fronds formed a tasty 
roof, the stems and pinnate leaves of which 
were very elegantly disposed in the thatch. 
On the other side of the river, which we 
crossed by two trees forming a rustic bridge, 
was a large shed for cattle, and other conveni- 
ences ; and rising up the hill was an extensive 
plantation of coffee, behind wliich, descending 
into a glen, was a rich field of Indian com in 
high health, with gourds, mandioca, and a 
variety of other produce of Brazilian agricul- 
ture. On our return the good woman bad 
prepared for us a plentiful dish of bacon and 
eggs, with fried cakes of maize ; and our enter- 
tainment concluded with whiskey, which our 
host had contrived to distil from his coffee 
plantation. When I contemplated thir com- 
fortable house and abundant farm, rescued from 
the heart of a Brazilian forest, ciiltivated by 
persons who in their own country could not 
make out a scanty livelihood in a miserable 
hovel, I could not help feeling the deepest 
regret, that 2400 who had left their homes 
were not, as they might have been, so located, 
It would have abstracted so many individuals 
from an overflowing people perishing from 
want, and added a valuable population to a 
country, where millions of fertile acres are 
lying waste for lack of hands to cultivate them. 

" The greaterpart of the Irish who returned 
home were in a disabled state. Hardship, 
wounds, privation, and sickness, had affected 
them more or less ; but the ailment under 
which they principally laboured was lameness. 
Not furnished with shoes, nor able to provide 
them, their feet were attacked with the bichu, 
or insect of the country, which burrowed in 
myriads in their naked feet, and Caused the 
most frightful ulcerations. Many of the men, 
therefore, itre lame beggars about the streets, 
or incurables in the hospitals of Cork. Many 
who had less comfortable farms, are reduced to 
common labourers ; and of all who returned 
home, there is not one, perhaps, who is not 
now enduring want and misery." 

We are happy to recommend these volumes 
of our countryman, Dr. Walsh, to public at- 
tention, as full of pleasant informatioa and 
amusement. 



Motmt Sinai: a Poem, in Four Books. By 

William Phillips, of the Middle Temple 

Loudon: Maunder, 1890, ' 

We do not consider the revelation on Sinai, 
a subject eminently Bbsceptible of poetic in- 
terest, distinct from the magnificent descrip- 
tion conttiiued in holy writ; and though we 
admire that purpose of a manly and de- 
vout spirit which seems to have prompted 
Mr. Phillips in selecting it, we cannot but re- 
gret, that a young man of evident genius, in 
making his first experiment on the taste of the ' 



public, should have chosen materials possean- 
iug so few claims on their interest or sym> 
pathy. Dr. Johnson attributed weariness to 
the readers of Milton; and we cannot deny, 
that in his magnificent poem, the very nattuv 
of the subject — one of the most awful on 
which an earthly pen may be employed — de- 
prives the reader of all interest dependent oa 
novelty or suspense: of the former, he has 
little to reward his perseverance : of the latter, 
nothing to stimulate his attention. Theaa 
difficulties, and difficulties greater thairthese, 
the genius of that immortal poet was sufficient 
to overcome; he had an imagination which 
could travel on steadily and unfaltering, evea 
across the barriers of superhuman thought; 
and his sublime poetry — of whose inward 
music, the harmony of his verse is but the 
echo — stimulates the mind, invigorates the 
understanding, and suggests those pure and 
dignified thoughts that lift the heart to God. 
The powers of Milton, exerted on subject* 
like the present, have procured for him a death- 
less fame; but they must be stout and bold 
adventurers in the world of intellect, who dare 
to struggle for such high and perilous excel- 
lence. We tliink, then, that Mr. Phillips 
has chosen his subject unhappily — though he 
has certainly treated it well. He adheres to 
the narrative in the Pentateuch, and, dispos- 
ing it in four books, has managed it with great 
sIolL The course of Divine Providence is 
brought prominently forward, in its series of 
sublime events, of awful and tremendous judg- 
ments, and the actions of the inspired Law- 
giver, animated with superhimian powers, di- 
rected to immortal intents, are well developed. 
We have been pleased with the knowledge and 
power of thought and feeling, displayed in this 
poem: we have been pleased by its fervour, 
unalloyed by cant or vulgarity: we have been 
pleased by the thoughts that breathe through- 
out it, which ever take a uniform direction to 
the best and highest things. We arose from 
its perusal with feelings of esteem and admira- 
tion for the virtue and understanding of its 
author; and we are about to speak of its errors 
with respect. Mr. Pliillips will not fancy him 
a foe, who speaks unpleasant truths, in pre- 
ference to the most sweet and plausible illu- 
sions. We will even subject ourselves to such 
a charge, luther than keep silence ; for when 
the remonstrance of the critic may be heard, 
his voice is not raised in vain. We complain 
then, of a strange construction of language, 
by which many parts of his poem are disfigured, 
and which the author seems to have adopted, 
with the zeal — not of a poet, but of an inge- 
nious workman. The beauties of composition 
in poetry are too fine, too subtle, too deUcate, 
to be made the direct object of an author's 
care: they must rather be unintentional, the 
natural and unconstrained result of thought, 
feeling, and imagination. Mr. Phillips has 
forgotten this: he has apparently searched 
everywhere around him, for a heavy and mas- 
sive frame- work wherein to deposit his poetry; 
he has sacrificed, in nukny places, the harmony 
and music within, to a strange metrical garb 
without; he throws behind him that simple 
eloquence which belongs essentially to the 
breathings of a poet's thoughts, and adopts 
instead, big, rough, Cyclopean words, which, by 
their rumbling noise, divert our attention from 
the beauties of conception and of sense, and, 
being obnoxious to sarcasm, afford matter for 
malicious ridiciUe, or stupid and perplexusd 
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Bstonisliinent. Some one remarked well, that not deficient in the requisites for graceful and 



few will sympathise in feelii 
not understand without a scholiast ; and in truth, 
though hitherto vain enough to consider our- 
selves somewhat learned in the tongues, we have 
been often driven to our Lexicon for interpre- 
tation of the various Hebraisms, Grnecisms, 
Latinisms, and other " sesquipedalia verba," 
with which, as with weeds, the ^thicture and 
spirit of this poem is ovei^own, and its real 
worth and beauty much obscured. Does Mr. 
Phillips vrish to model himself on the style of 
another century ? Does he aspire afiter the 
liboured and ornate diction of Henry More, 
or Sir Thomas Browne, or other writers* of 
that time, who, in endeavouring to avoid the 
stupid dismal style of the puritans on the one 
hand, and the affected, elaborate, conceited 
spfarit of the euphuists on the other, struck un- 
fortunately into offensive peculiarities, nearly as 
far removed from taste and good sense as either? 
If so, then he must procure some contemporary 
lexicographer to do that service for him and 
" his public," which the worthy and indefati- 
gable Henry Coclceram undertook for the 
vorks of the authors above-mentioned, when 
he published his dictionary " to the understand- 
ing of the more difficult authors, already 
printed in our language, and the more speedy 
attaining of an elegant perfection of the 
£nglisli tongue, both in reading, speaking, 
and writing." But ve anticipate no such ne- 
cessity. Mr. Phillips is a young man, with 
powers far above "the mob of gentlemen who 
write A\dtb ease ;" arid his faults are, for the 
most part, those so common to genius, before 
true notions of taste prevail. A practised ear, 
and a cultivated taste, will, in time, show him 
the uselessness of mere sound and verbiage, 
and will teach him to discard those laboured 
ornaments, which only disfigure the simple 
majesty of his original conceptions, with that 
obsolete phraseology, which, though it may be 
very fine, is very hard to construe, and so ex- 
'clusively antique as to be wearisome, we will 
not say unintelligible, to a mere English reader. 
When these errors of taste are laid aside, we 
shall be glad to acknowledge the spirit and 
vigour of his genius ; for he has much strength 
of mind, and many fine conceptions, if he 
would only emb6dy them in a way more con- 
genial to the sympathies and understandings of 
men. 

The third book opens with the following : — 

•• How 8W«»t nt morning to exftit the sotii 
On wings of early orison! to send 
The boHom's own pure frankincen^ abroad, 
Whilf nature's mstin to the t-hrystal porch 
Cf empyrean riseth! to cxpjind 
Religion'Ei blossom nmarantliine fair 
Towards God's day-beam! In ^uirk faith serene. 
To matte essay on the everlasting Mtes, 
With key ethereal, pious proy'r oTvine, 
How sweet at morning!" 

Now, there are in this many bright touches, 
the result of pure and exquisite feeling; but 
there is an excessive complication of words, 
and restraint of language, which renders the 
sentiments that would have been in simple Ian 
guage, lofty and glowing — formal and decla- 
matory. Thus, throughout this poc», many 
-passages of power and feeling are marred by 
the language of the poet. We are not spetik- 
ing genenuly. Considerable portions of the 
work are, in a great measure, free from that 
haish redundant speech, and show that the 
singularity of construction of which we com 
plain, must be the effect of caprice, rather 
than of principle, for Mr. Phillips assuredly b 



harmonious writing. The description of the 
glory of Jehovah, as revealed to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, is very fine : — 

** In rot>es of living light. 
Before Jehovah, so eAitlgent he^ 
That mortal sense bad fancied hun resolved 
As 'twere to featured empyrean tire. 
His glowing ]\ands ttie Tables of the Law, 
Tenacious held, and from his upward eye 
Flash'd pious ecstacy. Replete arose 
Tlie frjrgraut sweets of calamus, aud stacte. 
Perfume balsamic, and rediilent spice, 
Effiised ill ether. Twice ten tUousand forms 
Of angel orders their aspects serene — 
In glorious dignity of puiee around 
Rereal'd resplendent. To each beaming head. 
In beauty sculptured, was a diamond tiar. 
Adorning and adom'd. Their quivering harps. 
And sweet recorders, waken'd into sound. 
Breathe pecans joyous, and the silvery strains 
Concordant float through aromatic air. 
The changeful iris of their glancing wings 
Enamell'd space, and gave the features rude 
Of Sinai's solitude for once to smile 
Itnputed radiance. The increate Himself, 
*Mi^ these imparadised, apart from all, 
Is present proximate, and gracing earth. 
In blest perfection immaterial shows. 
Such awful nature, so transcending thought. 
Access of sense refuseth ; but the soul. 
With stronger vision gifted, could perceive 
His shrouded glory. The portentous sight 
O'er Moses' spirit sublimate and rapt. 
Emits beatitude. Thus, all in all. 
The Almighty stood impalpable on high. 
Benevolence Drealhing upon heaven and earth. 
And all created. A redoubled bright 
Suifused his angels, and the liumaii form. 
Entranced resolving solid into soul. 
Had nigh upsprang upon immo^'al wing^ 
And coped with cherubim. The smile reflect 
Of Qtid propitious each seraphic shape 
Arrays in splendour. Unimagined joy 
Most rapturous mantles on the precious air. 
And all is radiant as an issuing neam 
From out the cycle of solstitial morn." 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that on 
the whole, Mr. Phillips has shown a sufficient 
foundation for considerable poetical fame. In 
what we have said of his errors, we trust we 
have spoken with respect : we would encourage 
his early aspirations after excellency, and stimu- 
late him to farther patient and unwearied exer- 
tion. Let him not be disheartened, if the recep- 
tion of his poem chance to be but lukewarm : 
immediate success depends on adventitious cir- 
cumstances. Let him not wax faint in his ex- 
ertions after fame; if, disdaining vulgar 



Nova Scotia, as to soil and climate, pos- 
sesses many features similur to the neighbour- 
ing states of new England. . Their geographi- 
cal positions differ little, and the disadvantages 
that might he supposed to affect the former 
from its more northern situation, (which is, 
however, but one or two degrees of latitude,) 
may be supposed to be compensated by the 
contiguity of all its parts to the ocean. Under 
such similar circumstances, the progress of the 
two districts in the career of civilization, the 
one under the influence of republican, the other 
under that of aristocratical institutions, will 
furnish something useful towards the specula- 
tions of the theorist, and, if the film of pre- 
judice could be removed from the eye of 
the practical politician, would not be without 
its use towards the introduction of mutual im- 
provements in both countries. 

The population of Nova Scotia was intro- 
duced there at various times, and under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. It was originally, as far 
as Europe is concerned, a French settlement ; 
few, however, of the descendants of that nation 
remain. Shortly afterwards, when it fell under 
British domination, a colony of Germans wais 
sent thither, which still retains the rigid pecu- 
liarities of their aboriginal stock ; settlers from 
the British islands have also emigrated thither 
in great numbers, and more particularly during 
the last few years, when its great geoli^ical 
resources have made it one of the favourite, 
and perhaps one of the most encouraging, 
among mining speculations. Besides these, » 
few of the native Indians are to be found in » 
state of decline, nearly approaching to annihi- 
lation, as are also some emancipated Negroes 
from the United States, who do not appear to 
have benefited much from the acquisition of 
the abstract blessing of liberty ; last, though 
not least conspicuous, the restless b.ustliue 
American, is also to be found here in auralets 
not inconsiderable. 

The different classes of settlers intermingle 
little, each seems to have his particular distric' 
in which he retains the peculiarities of his 
mother soil, tinged and diversified by the local 



on the strength of his genius alone, he may 
feel assured that his " final hope " will be far 
from " flat despair." 

Mr. William Phillips is, we believe, an 
Irislunan, and brother of Mr. Charles Phillips, 
the well-known barrister. 



sources and extravagant peculiarities, he rest . circumstances of the place. The characteristic 
1 ■ _, -_ _ features of society iu each, are shewn to us I'y 

Captain Moorsom, with the mimitcness of » 
visitant, and the accuracy of a sound observer ; 
we select that of the P'rench, because it a^ 
pears to us the most picturcsfjue, shewing ma")' 
of the amiable points of the habitudes ol that 
nation, in what we believe to be their tni« 
colouring, when untarnished by the demora- 
lizing contact of an overgrown state of socif <;'' 
and the oversown population of a metropolis 
« The settlement of Clare, of which tli« 
Roman Catholic chapel is the nucleus, extf* 
for about thirty miles along the shores »' 
Saint Mary's Bay. The population is alni»«' 
entirely Acadian-French, and deserves partif"- 
lar mention not only from its origin, but for th< 
distinct and peculiarly interesting features n 
displays. The number of families compris'"? 
the pastor's immediate flock is about thr* 
hundred and thirty, giving a total of nearly tff" 
thousand five hundred souls ; about thirty i*^ 
milies also reside in the township of Dig"!'' 
and at Tusket, below the town of yarrooa''' 
are nearly two hundred families more; tj' 
whole being included in the cure of t''*.^ T, 
Segoigne. Perhaps it is to a sojourn in '"* 
out-quarters of Ireland that I owe, in conMrn"'" 
with many others, the uncharitable feel'"* 
which leads us to associate a Roman CathoiK 



Letters from Nova Scotia ,- comprising Sketches 
of a young Country, by Captain Moorsom, 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley, London. 

Captain Moorsom's book will be read with 
great satisfaction, by those who wsh to acquire 
a general knowledge of the state of Nova 
Scotia. It is precisely what its title professes, 
a series of unpretending sketches, by a man, 
who observes not profoundly, but yet accu- 
rately, and it is to us an additiomd recom- 
mendation that he always seems to take the 
cheery side of the prospect. 

To a person unsettled in his future arrange- 
ment for domestic location, and who is waver- 
ing as to which of the thirty-two points of the 
civilized world he shall 'veer, this book will 
afford information as well as amusement ; and 
not to him only, but to the 4)h!losophic mind, 
which loves to dwell on the progress of civili- 
zation under different circumstances, it presents 
materials for serious meditation. 



